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were admitted to practically all the secondary schools, and several
schools were closed to boys. Till 1923, however, there were no
schools specially catering for those girls who did not want an
education aiming at a career or the university. Apart from a few
Royal Colleges, which tended more and more to assimilate them-
selves to the Normal Schools in respect of their studies, the
' girls of good family' had no other choice except to be educated
at home or in schools with a crowd of candidates for zposto nella
vita. The Lyceum for Girls was meant for these girls, because
it was argued that the State should also satisfy the needs of the
aristocracy who were not rich enough, or were unwilling, to resort
to private education. The course consisted of three years and
accepted girls who had already successfully finished four years
in other secondary schools.
The provisions of the decree regulating studies in the universi-
ties do not present us with an outwardly changed system. The
Faculties and the schools remained very much what they had
been in the years immediately before the reform. But the funda-
mentally new thing was the ample autonomy which the universi-
ties and similar institutions were granted; that self-government
which had been asked for practically since the times of the Casati
Law, and towards which the greatest progress had been made by
the Ministerial Commission of 1910. Article i of the decree
enacting the reform of the universities states that 'they are
autonomous in their administration, teaching organization, and
discipline, within the limits fixed by this decree and under the
supervision of the Minister for Education.' The limits were such
that ample scope was left for changing the internal structure of
the Faculties, and for the setting up of a number of sections and
institutions inside the Faculties themselves. The limit, however,
which might have wrecked the whole autonomy, was that set by
the need of the Minister's approval of thes Statutes of each univer-
sity, so that, in practice, not only the outer form of the universi-
ties, the number and names of Faculties, the minima of scholastic
years or terms imposed for each Faculty, and a few other general
rules remained common to the universities throughout Italy, but
the transformation which each of them underwent in the thirteen
years of self-government was not so great as to make difficult the
return to the centralized system in 1936.
The progress from a lower school to a higher, and from one
form to another was regulated in a rather different way from
before. It became necessary to pass special final examinations
(esami dyammissione) at the end of each two, three, or four years,
according to the various types of schools, before being admitted
to the higher forms, and greater strictness was required in the